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foreign protectors were apt to be dangerous if the central govern-
ment should weaken again, inasmuch as the Chinese, like the
Romans, in the course of the third century^were obliged to
strengthen their army with a number of Hsiung-nu chiefs or
generals, who received Chinese titles.
" At the beginning of the fourth century the decline of the Chin
dynasty hastened the catastrophe. One of the Hsiung-nu generals
who had been admitted into the Empire, Liu-yuan, established his
authority over all the Hsiung-mifoederati and installed himself in
A.D. 303-4 at T'ai-yiian, the capital of Shan-si, where he pro-
claimed himself Emperor in 308. In 311 his son Liu-ts'ung, a
kind of ferocious genius, invaded the province of Ho-nan, sacked
the Imperial capital Lo-yang, captured the feeble Emperor Chin
Huai-ti himself, and had him executed two years later. This was
the signal for barbarians from near and far to fall upon China as
their prey and to fight over her provinces and her plunder: among
the most formidable were the Hsiung-nu, Sien-pi and T'o-pa
(another group of Turk or Mongol tribes). The details of this
struggle are both bloody and obscure, but they are of much less
importance than the stark developments which they produced:
the Chinese Empire was systematically dismembered, and its
northern provinces Chihli, Shan-si, Shen-si, Shan-tung and Ho-
nan were torn from it. This vast and brutal operation served
to occupy all the forces of the steppes, a fact which probably
explains the temporary lull in the movements of peoples on the
eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire in Europe.
During the fourth century, however, the situation gradually
changes, and becomes more complex. On the one hand, the wars
of neighbouring ethnic groups, and within the groups them-
selves, started fresh movements which had their repercussions in
the steppes; but also the tracts of Mongolia, partially emptied of
Sien-pi when they conquered Chihli and Shan-tung (where they
split up in exhaustion), were now occupied by new hordes, pro-
bably of Mongols, and doubtless from the extremities of the
mckiern ^Manchuria. They were the Juan-juan, whose swift ex-
pansion in Mongolia became in less than fifty years a serious threat
t<> all the Hsiung-nu who still remained: these remnants had
breathed more freely since the descent of the Sien-pi upon China,
but they now began to feel the pressure of the new arrivals, whose
chiefs asserted their superiority by rejecting the Hsiung-nu title of
$kan-yU in favour of the purely Mongol title of khan, and proceeded
to make themselves masters of all Mongolia and extend their
power from the gulf of Corea to the Altai Mountains, Moreover,